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Put Gets Lyncw AT A DISADVANTAGE. 


PLANE AND PLANK; 


OR, 


THE MISHAPS OF A MECHANIC. 


BY OLIVER OPTIC. 


CHAPTER XIII. 


IN WHICH PHIL HAS ANOTHER MISHAP, AND 
IS TAKEN TO A POLICE STATION. 


HAD measured the form and estimated 
the muscle of Lynch before I paid my re- 
spects tohim. He had threatened me when I 
met him on the preceding day, and I came to 
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the conclusion that, after passing through one 
Indian campaign, I should not run away from 
such a puny fellow as he was. As a boy I was 
strong, as a.man he was weak, and having 
him under me I had all the advantage. He 
struggled but a moment, and then changed 
his tone. 

“‘ Don’t make a row, Phil,” said he, panting 
under the exhaustion of*his efforts. 

‘““You do know me, then,” I replied, puff- 
ing not less than he. 

“T do. Let me up, Phil, and I will give 
you your money.” 

“*T don’t think I shall take your word again,” 
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I added, with a candor becoming the exciting 
occasion. 

‘*Let m@ up, Phil; there will be a crowd 
around us in a moment.” ; 

“No matter; I won't let you up till you 
give me some security for your good be- 
havior.” 

‘* Better let him up as quick as possible,” in- 
terposed Mr. Farringford. ‘‘ There are some 
men coming down the street.” © 

“*T will hold on to him till he makes it safe 
for me to let him go,” I replied. 

‘*Put your hand into my breast pocket, and 
take out my pocket-book. It contains over 
two hundred dollars,” said Lynch. 

I followed his directions; but I was not sat- 
isfied in regard to the contents of the pocket- 
book. It might be stuffed with brown paper 
for aught I knew, for I had read about some 
of the tricks of swindlers in great cities, in 
the newspapers, since I came to St. Louis. 

“Take it, Mr. Farringford, and see what is 
in it,” I added, handing it to my father. 

‘“* Let me up, Phil,” pleaded Lynch. 

**Not yet, Mr. Lynchpinne.” 

“If you are not satisfied, take the purse out 
of my side pocket. It contains fifty or sixty 
dollars in gold.” 

I took the purse from his pocket, and it was 
heavy enough to be filled with gold. 

** Now let me up, Phil. Don't get up a row 
here.” 

I was not quite satisfied that we had a suffi- 
cient security for the money I had lost, and I 
wished my father to examine the purse after 
he had reported on the contents of the pocket- 
book. 

‘*What’s the row?” demanded a couple of 
men, coming out of the street by which we 
had reached our present position. 

‘*Let me up, Phil,” said Lynch, in a low 
tone. 

‘*Let him up,” said my father, in a tone so 
earnest that i could not disregard it. 

Lynch sprang to his feet, and began to 
brush the dirt from his clothes. 

‘* What's the trouble?” repeated the two 
strangers. 

**No trouble,” replied Lynch. ‘Come, we 
will go up to Forstellar’s and settle the 
matter.” ° 

Without waiting to have the matter dis- 
cussed, Lynch started at a rapid pace, and my 
father and I followed him. The two strangers, 
who manifested a strong interest in the pro- 
ceedings, again demanded an explanation; 
and as they received none, they came up the 
street after us. 
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“T’m not going to any gambling-house to 
settle the matter,” said I, placing myself at 
the side’ of Lynch. 

‘* Where will you go?” demanded he, im- 
patiently. 

** Come to my boarding-house.” 

“No; I ain not going to be led into any 
trap.” 

‘“‘There is no trap about it. 
no one but a woman.” 

‘“*T don’t care about going to a private 
house.” 

* And I don’t care about going to a gam- 
bling-saloon.” 

*“*You have all my money. Do you mean 
to keep the whole of it?” 

“Tf I should it would be serving you right; 
but I don’t intend to take any more than be- 
longs to me. Will you go to the Planters’ 
Hotel?” I asked. 

‘¢Why not go to Forstellar’s? It is nearzr, 
and J am in a hurry.” 

“IT won’t go into such a place if I can 
help it.” 

‘“* You need not go up stairs — only into 
the bar-room.” 

**No; I won’t go where you can call in the 
aid of your friends.” 

‘Very well; I will go to the Planters’ 
Hotel,” he replied. 

As we were walking up the street we passed 
a policeman. I had come to feel a peculiar 
interest in this class of men; and from the 
fact that I had met two of them in the same 
evening, I concluded that the traditions stored 
up against them were false. It is not quite 
possible for a police officer to be everywhere 
at the same instant; and, as there are a 
thousand places within his beat where he can- 
not be, to the one where he is, the chances 
are altogether against his being always where 
he happens to be wanted. I say that, having 
seen two policemen in the same evening, I 
felt a renewed respect and regard for the 
order, and I naturally looked behind me asI 
passed the second one, in order to obtain a 
good view of the man. 

I was not exactly pleased to notice that the 
two men who had followed us from Front 
Street stopped him, or rather induced him to 
join them; and the three followed us. I had 
no doubt the inquisitive strangers made our 
little party the subject of a familiar conversa- 
tion with the policeman, as they walked up 
the street. However, I did not feel much con- 
cerned about the circumstance; for, having 
been brought up beyond the practicable reach 
of the law, I had no suspicion that I had done 
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anything wrong; and a new mishap was ne- 
cessary in order to convince me of the. error 
of taking the law into my own hands. 

I mentioned the fact to Lynch that a police- 
man was following us. He did not take the 
matter so coolly as I did, and I am not sure 
he did not regret that he had taken the trouble 
to relieve me of my shot-bag. I was very well 
pleased with myself, and thought I had man- 
aged my case remarkably well. I had full 
security for the money I had lost, and ten 
minutes in the hotel would enable me to re- 
cover possession of my funds. The next day 
was Saturday, and I integded to purchase 
some new tlothes, so that I could go to Sun- 
day school, to church, and to the prayer- 
meeting on the evening of the holy day. All 
these things were new to me, and the antici- 
pation of them was very pleasant. I meant. 
with my money, to put my wardrobe in a con- 
dition that would satisfy Mrs. Greenough, who 
had promised to go with me to the Sunday 
school, and to all the meetings. 

“Come, hurry up,” said Lynch, while I was 
passing these pleasant reflections through my 
mind. ‘That policeman will make trouble 


for us.” 

“T'm not afraid of him.” 

“But I am,” replied my companion, sharply. 
“If you get me into ascrape, it will go harder 


with you than with me.” 

I did not see how that could be, but I was 
willing to meet the views of Lynch, as long as 
no treachery was apparent in his conduct. If 
he wished to leave us, he could do so, for we 
had all his money. We reached the Planters’ 
Hotel, closely followed by the policeman and 
the two strangers. When we were about to 
enter the bar-room the officer stepped in front 
of us, and stopped our further progress. 

“T learn that an assault was committed 
under suspicious circumstances, near the 
levee,” said the officer. ‘‘I should like to 
know about it.” 

“T was robbed of my purse and pocket- 
book,” replied Lynch, promptly. 

“Who did it?” demanded the officer, with 
energy. 

“This man and this boy,” answered Lynch. 

“It is no such thing!” I protested, star- 
tled at the charge of my unprincipled com- 
panion. 

“But that young fellow was holding him 
down,” interposed one of the strangers. ‘ He 
let him up just as Gray and I came out of 
Plum Street.” 

“That’s so,” added Lynch, in the tone and 
manner of a martyr. ‘They took from me 
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all my money, and were going fo take my 
watch when they were interrupted.” 

“It is a false and groundless accusation,” 
said Mr. Farringford, vehemently. 

‘* Ah, Farringford, are you in the scrape!” 
exclaimed Mr. Gray. 

“Tam not in the scrape. There is no 
scrape,” replied my father, very much agi- 
tated, for he probably realized better than I 
did the nature of our proceedings. 

‘*T will conduct you all to the police office, 
and we will look into the matter,” said the 
Official, as he took me upon one arm, and my 
father upon the other. 

Lynch walked with the two gentlemen, one 
of whom, it appeared, was connected with the 
Metropolitan Police Department, which ex- 
plained his interest in the affair. I heard 
him telling his story to them, and I had no 
doubt they were greatly edified by it. We ar- 
rived at the station, and were presented toa 
sergeant of police, who imposed upon him- 
self the task of investigating the affair. Mr. 
Gray stated that he had found me holding 
Lynch upon the ground, while Farringford 
was looking into a pocket-book under the 
street lamp. 

** What have you to say?” said the sergeant 
to Lynch. 

“I was going across the levee to a steam- 
boat, when this man and boy sprang upon me 
and knocked me down before I knew what 
they were about,” replied Lynch. ‘“ They 
took from me my pocket-book, which contains 
over two hundred dollars, and my purse, with 
fifty or sixty dollars in it, mostly in gold.” 

‘“*Do you know either of these parties?” 
asked the sergeant. 

‘*T know Farringford — everybody knows 
him,” replied Lynch. “I don’t know the 
boy.” 

*“T am sorry to see that Farringford has 
been reduced to anything of this sort,” added 
Mr. Gray, glancing at the trembling inebri- 
ate. 

‘*Gentlemen, I am willing to wait till this 
transaction can be investigated for the vindi- 
cation of my character,” replied Farringford, 
straightening himself up as much as his tot- 
tering limbs would permit. 

** Give me your name, if you please,” said 
the sergeant to Lynch. 

**My name is Lynch.” 

‘Full name, if you please.” 

** Samuel Lynch.” 

“* Alias Leonidas Lynchpinne,” I added; 
‘*the name he called himself by when I first 
saw him.” 
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‘* Your business, if you please?” continued 
the official, as he wrote down the name. 

‘*T have no regular business at the present 
time.” 

‘¢ That’s so! ” exclaimed Farringford. ‘‘ His 
business is very irregular. In other words, 
he is a blackleg, at Forstellar’s or on the 
river.” 

‘*No matter what he is; you can’t knock 
him down and rob him in the streets of 
St. Louis,” said the sergeant. ‘‘Have you 
either the pocket-book or the purse, Far- 
ringford?” 

‘*T have the pocket-book,” replied my fa- 
ther, producing it. 

‘Did you take this from Mr. Lynch?” 
asked the officer, as the pocket-book was 
handed to him. 

**T did not.” 

** His son did,” said Lynch, with a sneer. 

‘* What do you mean by his son?” demand- 
ed Mr. Gray, with a smile. 

.* He told me the boy was his son.” 

*¢ When did he tell you so? ” asked the ser- 
geant, quietly. 

** After he had knocked me down,” replied 
Lynch, wincing under the question, which 
was evidently put for a purpose. 

‘Then you talked over their relationship 
while the boy held you on the ground?” sug- 
gested Mr. Gray. 

‘*No; Farringford only called the boy his 
son.” 

‘** What did he say to him?” 

**He called him his son, and told him to 
hold me fast.” 

‘* Before he took your pocket-book from 
you?” 

‘*No; afterwards, while he was looking to 
see what was in it.” 

“This is not the way robberies are usually 
committed,” added the sergeant. ‘I never 
heard of one robber holding a man down 
while. the other looked to see what the pocket- 
book contained.” 

‘*Did Farringford call you his son?” asked 
Mr. Gray, turning to me. 

‘*Yes, sir, he did; but not while I held 
Lynch down. It was while we were in Plum 
Street,” I replied. 

‘‘ What trick were you engaged in?” de- 
manded Mr. Gray, rather sternly. ‘‘ Why 
did he call you his son?” 

“TI am his son. He is my father,” I an- 
swered. ° 

Farringford looked at me with an expres- 
sion of disapproval, as if to reproach me for 
the falsehood he believed I had uttered. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 
IN WHICH PHIL RECOVERS HIS MONEY. 


i hss don’t mean to say that Farringford 
here, whom everybody in St. Louis 
knows, is your father — do you?” continued 
Mr. Gray, apparently amazed at the absurdity 
of the proposition, while his friend and the 
sergeant laughed heartily. ~ 

‘‘ That is precisely what I mean to say,”| 
replied, in the most determined tone. 

Farringford shook his head, and was appar- 
ently sorry that I had turned out to be such an 
abominable liar. 

‘“*What is your name?” inquired the ser- 
geant. 

“Philip Farringford.” 

I had taken especial pains not to give my 
full name to my father when he questioned 
me, and he doubtless supposed that I had in- 
vented the name for the occasion. He looked 
at me, and shook his head. Very likely, by 
this time, he was willing to believe I had de- 
ceived him, and that I had lost no money, for 
if I could lie about one thing I could about 
another. 

“Do you justify this young man in calling 
you his father, Farringford?” said Mr, Gray. 

*“‘T am sorry to say I cannot. Gentlemen, I 
have endeayored to act in good faith,” replied 
my father. ‘I have always found that the 
truth would serve me better than falsehood.” 

‘¢ Did you call him your son?” 

“*T did, but used the expressiOn as a kind of 
harmless fib to carry my purpose with this 
Lynch, who had robbed the boy of nearlya 
hundred dollars.” 

‘*It is false!” exclaimed Lynch. 

«Keep cdol, if you please, sir,” interposed 
the sergeant. ‘* We have heard your story, 
and now we will hear the other side.” 

‘*Philip may have deceived me, but I be- 
lieved that he had been robbed, and I did the 
best I could to get his money back, after he had 
pointed out to me the man who took it from 
him. Certainly he is not my son. I never 
saw him till yesterday; and I am sorry he 
has thought it necessary to repeat my fib, 
or falsehood, if you please,” continued Far- 
ringford. 

‘‘ Nevertheless, I hope I shall be able to 
prove in due time that he is my father,” ! 
added. 

“But, my lad, everybody knows that Far 
ringford has no children,” said Mr. Gray. 

‘‘Never mind that now. I want to know 
whether any robbery has been committed,” 
interposed the sergeant, impatiently. 
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“Let the boy tell his own story,” replied 
Mr. Gray. 

“ Here is Lynch’s purse,” I began, handing 
it to the sergeant. 

“Then you did take these things from 
him?” 

“I did; but he told me to put my hand in 
his pocket and take out the pocket-book and 
the purse.” 

“Very probable!” sneered Lynch. 

“Tt’s all true,” said Farringford. 

“Well, go on, young man.” 

“JT was coming down the Missouri River in 
the steamer Fawn —” 

“ She arrived last Tuesday morning,” inter- 
posed Mr. Lamar, the gentleman with Mr. 
Gray. 

“Yes, sir. 
his family.” 

“What Gracewood?” 

“Henry.” 

“Ts he a brother of Robert Gracewood, of 
Glencoe?” 

“I don’t know. He had a brother in St. 
Louis,” said Mr. Lamar, who was an elderly 
gentleman, and appeared to know everybody 
and everything. 

“He bought a place at Glencoe a year ago.” 

“ His wife’s brother was a Mr. Sparkley.” 

“Tt'sthe same man. But he separated from 
his wife years ago, cleared out, and has not 
been heard from since.” 

I explained that the family had been re- 
united, and were on their way to St. Louis. I 
had endeavored to find Mr. Gracewood’s 
brother, but without success, in order to inform 
him of what had occurred up the river. The 
fact that he had moved from the city explained 
why I had not found his name in the Directory. 
Icontinued my story, with frequent interrup- 
tions, much to the disgust of the sergeant, who 
was interested only in the criminal aspect of 
the case. I told how Lynch had robbed me 
at Leavenworth, how I had identified him in 
St. Louis, and followed him and Farringford 
from Forstellar’s to Front Street. 

“Every word of that story is true so far as 
it relates to me,” said Farringford. 

“I watched Lynch and Farringford, the 
former trying to get rid of the latter all the 
time, until at last he laid violent hands upon 
him,” I continued. ‘I couldn’t stand it any 
longer; I went up behind Lynch, threw my 
hands around his neck, and stuck my knees 
into his back till he went down. He begged 
me to let him up, and promised to restore my 
money if I would. Then, when I was not 
willing to let him up without some security, 
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he told me to take his pocket-book and purse. 
That was just what was going on when these 
gentlemen came out of Plum Street.” 

‘Then you did not knock him down till he 
laid hands upon Farringford?” added the ser- 
geant. 

‘*No, sir; I did not till he took hold of my 
father.” 

‘Your father!” exclaimed Mr. Gray. ‘‘The 
rest of your story is so straightforward that I 
hoped you would abandon that fiction.” 

‘**Tt is no fiction.” 

‘It matters not to me whether it is fact or 
fiction,” interposed the sergeant. ‘I only 
wish to know whether or not a crime has been 
committed in St. Louis. If the boy knocked 
this Lynch down in order to save Farringford 
from injury, it is no crime, whether father or 
not.” 

**T cried ‘Police!’ as loud as I could, as 
soon as we struck the ground,” I added. 

‘Can you identify your money?” asked the 
sergeant. 

**Not every piece of it; but there was a 
five-dollar gold coin, with a hole through the 
middle, dated 1850. The clerk of the Fawn 
would not take it for my passage for five dol- 
lars.” 

The officer poured the gold from the purse 
upon the table, and instantly picked out the 
coin I had described, which Lynch had per- 
haps found it as difficult to passas I had. He 
looked at the date, and declared it was 1850. 

‘* That is very good evidence, my boy,” said 
the officer, bestowing a smile of approval 
upon me. ‘*Can you give me any more.” 

“Tf you can find Captain Davis, of the 
Fawn, he will say that I left the boat with 
Lynch.” 

‘* Where is he?” 

‘* He has gone up to Alton with the Fawn. 
When Mr. Gracewood comes, he will tell you 
the same thing.” 

‘* Your witnesses are not at hand. In what 
boat did you come down the river.” 

‘In the Fawn?” 

‘¢ And you, Mr. Lynch?” 

‘*In the Daylight.” 

‘* Where from?” 

‘* St. Joe.” 

The sergeant continued to question and 
cross-question Lynch for half an hour. His 
statements were confused and contradictory, 
and being based upon falsehoods, they could 
not well be otherwise. It appeared that the 
Daylight, in which he had arrived, came 
down the river immediately after the Fawn, 
which made my story the more probable. 
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‘**T do not see that any crime has been com- 
mitted in St. Louis,” said the officer, after his 
long and patient investigation. 

‘*Then you don’t call it a crime to knock a 
man down and take his purse and pocket- 
book from him?” added Lynch, in deep dis- 
gust. 

‘*T believe the young man’s story,” replied 
the officer. ‘‘If your money had been taken 
from you by force, you would not have walked 
quietly through the streets with those who 
robbed you, passing an officer on your way 
without hinting at what had happened. The 
young man’s story is straightforward and con- 
sistent, except as to his relations with Far- 
ringford, which. is not material. Iam of the 
opinion that you commenced the assault upon 
Farringford.” . 

“ Not so.” 

“Both Farringford and the young man 
agree in all essential points.” 

Lynch growled and protested, but finally 
declared that he was satisfied to let the matter 
drop where it was. He had recovered his 
money, and he could not complain. 

**But I have not recovered mine, and I am 
not satisfied,” I added, feeling that the dis- 
charge of Lynch was total defeat to me. 

‘*-You were robbed in the territory of Kan- 
zas, and not in the city of St. Louis,” replied 
the officer. 

‘* Must I lose my money for that reason?” 

‘Certainly not; but the complaint against 
Lynch must be made at Leavenworth, and a 
requisition from the governor of the territory 
must be sent here.” 

The case was full of difficulties, and Lynch, 
in charge of a policeman, was sent out of the 
room to enable us to consider the best means 
of proceeding. I could not go back to Leav- 
enworth very conveniently, and it would cost 
me more than the amount of money I had 
lost. We decided to let the matter rest 
till the next day, and Lynch was called in 
again. 

**T propose to detain you till to-morrow, 
when Farringford will complain of you for 
an assault,” said the officer. 

‘*T would rather give a hundred dollars 
than be detained,” said Lynch. 

‘*We don’t settle cases in that way. Of 
course we intend to reach the robbery matter 
in some manner.” 

‘**T will give the boy the money he claims to 
have lost,”’ added the culprit. 

“If you wish to restore the money, you 
can,” replied the sergeant. 

“*¥ do not admit the truth of his story.” 





‘“‘Then you shall not give him any money, 
You shall not be swindled here.” 

‘If I admit the —” 

** Don’t commit yourself unless you choose 
todo so. Whatever you say may be used as 
evidence to convict you.” 

‘* You put me in a tight place,” said Lynch, 
‘If I commit myself, you will prosecute me. 
If I don’t commit myself, I cannot give the 
boy the money.” 

‘**T did not say I should prosecute you. The 
crime, if any, was committed beyond the limits 
of this state. Icannotenteracomplaint. The 
young man may do so if he thinks best.” 

‘‘Can I make Phil a present of a hundred 
dollars?” demanded Lynch, desperately. 

‘You can do as you please with your own 
money,” answered the officer. 

The robber counted a hundred dollars from 
his pocket-book, and handed it to Mr. Lamar, 
who declared that the amount was right, and 
the bills were good. It was passed to me; but 
I declined to receive any more than I had lost, 
and changing a bill, I returned two dollars 
and a half. 

‘¢T will make no complaint for assault now,” 
said Farringford. 

‘*Then I cannot detain him. If the young 
man chooses to complain of Lynch in Leaven- 
worth, he is still liable to prosecution.” 

**T will risk that,” said Lynch, more cheer- 
fully. 

‘You can leave,” added the officer. 

The rascal promptly availed himself of this 
permission, and left the office. 

‘“‘Tam sorry to have a case settled in that 
manner. I know that man as a notorious 
blackleg,” continued the officer. 

‘*T don’t see that it could be settled in any 
other way now,” replied Mr. Gray. ‘ We 
have done nothing to prejudice the interests 
of justice. ‘The young man can prosecute 
now.” 

“T can’t afford to go to Kanzas to do s0,” 
I replied. 

‘¢ We will keep watch of him,” said the ser- 
geant. 

We all left the office together. The two 
gentlemen who had manifested so much in- 
terest in the affair were unwilling to part with 
Farringford and me. Mr. Gray asked me 
what had induced me to say that Farringford 
was my father. 

‘It’s a long story, gentlemen; and I have 
to convince him as well as you of the truth of 
what I say. If you will go to my boarding: 
house I will do so.” 

I told them where it was, and they con 
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sented to accompany me. When we reached 
the house, Mrs. Greenough was astonished at 
the number of my visitors, but I conducted 
them all to my chamber. 

(TO BE CONTINUED.) 


LITTLE TIP-TOP. 
AN ARM-CHAIR STORY. 


BY Ss. M. W. 


(CONOLUDED.] 


“ POOR as the food was, the stranger was 
only too glad to have it; and it was easy 
to see that he was really half starved. 

“¢Nowtell us somefin "bout yerself,’ said old 
Peter, when the scanty supper had been eaten. 
‘I won’t tell on ye; but I'd like to know whar 
ye run from, an’ what dey calls ye, an’ all de 
rest ob it.’ 

“ ‘Tl tell ye, uncle,’ said the fugitive. ‘Ye 
seel was raised down in Georgy, ona planta- 
tion dey calls de Grove, ’bout ten miles out of 
Savannah. Old Gineral Vandeleur was my 


mas’r; an’ arter I growed to be a spry kind o’ 
boy, he took a heap o’ notice ob me, an’ at 
last he fotched me into de house to wait on 
him, an’ stand by him at dinner to keep de 


flies off. My name was John, an’ arter a 
while all de niggers got to callin’ me John 
Van; an’ bimeby de old gineral call me so 
too. "Bout tree months gone some off’cers 
comes to de Grove arter hands to work on de 
defences ob Savannah, an’ Gineral Vandeleur 
he kep em to dinner; so I heard all dey said. 
One ob dem says, ‘‘ Well, de Yankees have 
gotsome smart men updere. My ole class- 
mate, Sherman, is in Tennessee; an’ if he 
comes down here, gineral, you might as well 
gib up de Grove, niggers an’ all, for he won’t 
leave much; I know him!” De ole gineral 
laugh at de idea, an’ say, ‘* You silly fools to 
be 'fraid ob dat Yankee; but howsever, take 
some ob de hands; only I can’t do widout 
John Van no way, for he wait on me at din- 
ner.” So dey picked out some ob de best field 
hands to build forts down dere at Savannah; 
but it bery unhealthy dere, and de boys die off 
fast; so bimeby dey comes to de Grove again. 
“Gineral Vandeleur,” dey says, ‘‘ we must have 
more hands to build forts, an’ you'll have to 
do widout John Van for a while. He’s a smart 
young boy, an’ we’ll send him back ’fore long.” 
So I had to go an’ dig in de trenches; but all 
de while I’se diggin’ I’se thinkin’ bery hard, 
an’ arter studdyin’ on it a heap, I says dis to 
myself, — : ° 
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‘** Now, John Van, you'll be great fool ef 
you don't go to find Mas’r Sherman, an’ let de , 
ole gineral brush off de flies for heself. De 
hiack folks, dey’ll help ye on de way, an’ it 
can’t be harder work dan diggin’ dese ole 
trenches in de hot sun. So, John Van, ef 
you’se de sensible darky I’se allers took ye 
for, you'll make tracks for Tennessee dis bery 
night.’ 

‘¢* A little while afore de horn sounded for 
de men to go to supper, I nudges de nigger dat 
worked ‘longside o’ me; «ye see he libed on de 
next plantation, an’ I knowed him a little. 
‘*¢ Bose,” says I, ‘* you want a coat — hey?” 
‘* Course I do,” says Bose; “‘ what for you ask 
me dat?” ‘*’Cause dere’s my coat out on de 
fence ober yonder,” says I; ‘‘ don’t fit me bery 
well —reckon you'd better habit.” ‘* What do 
dat mean, now?” says Bose; ‘‘ dat do beat 
corn shucks!” 

“¢] digs a while, mighty hard, an’ den I 
says, *‘ Bose, you neber knowed a nigger called 
John Van — did yer? Wasn’t no sucha darky 
a diggin’ near yer — was dere?” 

‘¢* Bose he unnerstands me bery quick; but 
he didn’t say noffin, only put he finger side ob 
he nose, an’ gina whistle; an’ jes den de horn 
sounded. 

‘* *We was camping close to a bit of scrub; 
an’ jes arter supper I sings out dat I seed a 
rabbit. Den eberybody starts arter dat ar 
rabbit, an’ I’se so earnest to cotch de critter 
dat I couldn’t keep wid de odersno how. So, 
arter a few minutes, I sees nobody near me. 
Den I leaves dem to hunt tor de rabvit dat 
neber was dere, an’ I starts for de norf mighty 
quick. O, chile, it’s been hard work; an” 
sometimes I almost gin out; but den I says to 
myself, ‘‘John Van, keep up an’ keep goin’, 
my boy! When you finds Sherman, or his 
men, p’raps you can go back to the Grove and 
bring away Flora. Den won’t you be happy, 
wid a snug shanty, an’ little Flo to run it for 
yer!” And so I got along; de black folks 
helped me when dey could; an’ once I hid in 
a swamp two days, wid noffin to eat ’cept a 
young rabbit dat got cotched in a grape-vine 
tangle and broke he leg. De good Lord sent 
dat rabbit dere to save John Van from starv- 
ing ; — now I raly b'lieve dat, chile!’ 

‘* Hitherto old Peter had listened so intently 
as to forget that Tip was hearing all this; but 
now he remembered Mr. Hall’s orders. ‘Get 
out o’ dis, you Tip, or I'll crack ye over,’ he 
growled; ‘ go ’long dere, an’ sleep on de big 
heap o’ coal dust; dat’ll be good ’nuff for 
you. Now you, John Van, dere’s your bunk 
ober dere; you’d better go sleep while you 
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can, for you must get clar out o’ these parts 
to-morrow night, else you’ll be took, sure ’nuff.’ 

‘* The weary fugitive was glad to rest, even 
though his bed was only a heap of straw, laid 
in a rude sort of box made of rough boards, 
for it was better than any bed he had slept in 
since he began his journey. He spent the 
whole of the next day in the hut with Peter, 
resting and sleeping; and when the moon 
rose he again went on his way, having coaxed 
from the old man one or two hints as to the 
course he should take, and with Tip as a 
guide through the gangway. ‘Stop a minute, 
John,’ said the boy; ‘tell me somefin’ more 
*bout Mas’r Sherman. Will he come dis way 
for true? an’ if he do, will he take me out o’ 
dis ole Black Creek mine?’ 

‘** Laws, Tip,’ said John Van, ‘I donno as 
he'll come dis way, — wish he would, — but 
any way I’se boun’ to trabble till I finds him, 
an’ has a chance to pay my ’spects to him. 
But if I was you, I wouldn’t wait for him to 
come; I’d go an’ look arter him. You're a 
bright youngster, an’ you'll do well up norf, 
no fear.’ 

***Couldn’t ye take me ‘long wid yer to- 
night, John; I won’t be any trouble,’ said lit- 
tle Tip. 

***No, Tip; no, dat wouldn’t do, no how,’ 
said John, shaking his head decisively. ‘ You 
see you can't walk as fast as I can, an’ dey’d 
cotch us up in no time at all. Wait a week or 
so, an’ den start early some Sunday on de 
road to Knoxville, for some ob de Yankees is 
up dere, de black people say. But ’member, 
Tip, dey allers wears blue coats; don’t have 
noffin to say to dem as wears de gray ones.’ 

***T’se gwine to try next Sunday. John,’ 
said Tip; ‘for you see, Uncle Pete he’ll be 
sartin to buy whiskey wid dat money you gib 
him, an’ den he’ll be drunk Sunday mornin’, 
an’ sleep all day; so I can git off easy.’ 

‘That week was a very long one to little 
Tip-top. It seemed to him that the men had 
never been so cross and cruel to him; and he 
longed for the Sunday to come which should 
give him freedom; for he firmly believed, in 
his child’s heart, that he should meet ‘ Mas’r 
Sherman.’ 

“The next Saturday evening, as he was 
starting with his basket to go to Mr. Hall’s, 
old Peter called to him, and held up the piece 
of money. ‘Hyar, Tip, take dis yer, an’ get 
me some whiskey from the shop; an’ look out 
they don’t cheat yer; an’ keep de bottle close 
when ye go to Mas’r Hall’s, else he’ll take 
it away.’ 

“Tip took the coin, and ran off towards the 
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village, but soon came back again with the 
usual allowance of food, and a bottle for 
Peter. 

**The Sunday morning was beautiful and 
bright. It was in the early spring, and every 
blade of grass, every uncoiling frond of fern, 
every tiniest flower-bell, was rustling and ring- 
ing out its happiness. No wonder it seemed 
fair to little Tip, as he stood at the opening of 
the dark gangway, and looked back to the 
mine, where he had left Peter lying in his 
drunken stupor. 

‘¢ ¢Good by, ole Black Creek mine,’ he said. 
‘If dis chile can only find Mas’r Sherman, 
now, he'll be all right.’ 

‘* All day long he walked as fast as possible 
towards Knoxville; but it was slow work at 
the best; for often he saw people at a dis- 
tance, and then he would hide until they had 
passed by, and so he made but small progress, 
When it grew later, and the sun was near set- 
ting, he found himself in a road which ran 
through thick woods for some miles ; no house 
was near, and he was very tired and hungry. 
All at once he heard the sound of a bugle, 
which seemed not far away. So he sprang 
into the woods to hide, as he had so often done 
that day. Onward came the sounds of march- 
ing men and trampling horses; but, before 
they reached his hiding-place, he heard them 
give the order, ‘Halt!’ His heart began to 
beat wery fast. ‘Donno what dis is,’ he 
thought; ‘ mebbe it’s Mas’r Sherman come 
along jes in de right time; reckon I'll climb 
up dis tree, an’ see ef dey’ve got blue coats.’ 
The boy clambered up the high tree like a 
squirrel, and saw below him a brigade of men 
preparing to camp at a little distance; and, 
yes, surely they wore blue coats! Down slid 
Tip as fast as possible, and crept cautiously 
nearer the camp to reconnoitre; but he was 
suddenly seized by a tall, bearded Ohio sol- 
dier, who was hunting for dry wood. ‘ Hullo! 
what a queer little object you are, bub!’ said 
the man. ‘ Whar did ye come from, and what 
d’ye want, eh?’ 

“My name’s Tip, mas’r; an’ I wants Mas'’r 
Sherman,’ said the boy, who was rather fright- 
ened at his sudden capture. 

““¢Ho, ho, ho!’ laughed the man; ‘ well, 
you’ve got cheek, anyhow. — Say, Dick,’ he 
called to one of his comrades, ‘here’s a gem- 
man ob color as says he wants to see General 
Sherman. Got any private despatches from 
Jeff Davis, bub?’ 

“©¢Q, hold your tongue,’ said one of the 
men; ‘better take him to the colonel over 
there; may be the boy knows the roads.’ 
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“Tip was taken through the woods to a lit- 
tle spot of cleared ground, where a group of 
officers sat near a fire. 

«* Who comes now?’ said the colonel, 
‘ What, another little darky! What does 
this one want?’ 

‘«¢ Please, mas’r,’ stammered Tip, who was 
sadly frightened, and half wished himself 
back in the mine, ‘I wants Mas’r Sherman. 
John Van say dat he'd take me out ob de ole 
Black Creek mine, an’ I’se walked all de day 
long to find him; an’ please, mas’r, do tell me 
where he be.’ And pocr little Tip, quite worn 
out, fairly burst into tears. 

‘* ‘My boy,’ said the kind-hearted colonel, 
‘General Sherman isn’t here; he is many 
miles away; but we can take you out of the 
mine as well as he, for we are a part of his 
army.’ 

“Tip looked up joyfully. ‘An’ may I go 
‘long wid you, mas’r? My name’s Tip-top — 
dat’s all dey eber calls me; an’ de oberseer 
said, t’oder day, dat I’se powerful smart. ° I 
knows a right smart chance "bout takin’ care 
ob mules, an’ I can do heaps o’ work, I can!’ 

““* Well,’ said the colonel, half laughing, 
‘you seem to be a bright little chap. I sup- 
pose I'll have to keep you for the present, 
though I’ve got boys enough now. Somebody 
will take you off my hands by and by; only 
behave yourself. There, go along with the 
orderly, and he’ll give you something to eat.’ 

“That night, undera shelter tent, slept the 
happiest child in Tennessee; for Sherman’s 
men kad come that way, and little Tip-top 
was a free boy!” 

“If you please, ma’am, it is half an hour 
past Master Jack’s bed-time, and Miss Gerty 
has to take her bath to-night,” said a yoice 
from the open door; and there stood Nurse 
Malcolm, looking very nice in her clean white 
cap and apron. 

“O, O, O!” groaned Gerty, twisting her- 
self round. ‘*I do wish bed-time didn’t ever 
come!” 

Meanwhile the two boys were testifying 
their disapproval of the existing state of 
things by extraordinary grimaces and excla- 
mations. 

‘Now, little people, little people,” I said, 
“this wil never do at all. If we are to have 
any more Arm-chair Stories, Malcolm must 
never be kept waiting. I will go with you 
to the foot of the stairs, and count ten; and 
whoever is not at the nursery door when I 
have done is to go to bed five minutes earlier 
to-morrow night.” 

It was as good as a play to the children; so 
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away we all went to the foot of the broad, 
old-fashioned hall stairs, and I began to, 
pcount. ‘*One—two—three—four—” My 
little hearers appeared extremely indifferent 
to all that was going on. ‘“‘ Five—” They 
brightened up a little; “‘six—sev—” There 
was a sudden sound of scampering feet; and 
when I said, ‘‘ Ten!” three little heads were 
merrily nodding ‘‘ good night” from the nur- 
sery door. 


OHARLES DIOKENS. 
BY THOMAS POWELL. 


RYE and twenty years ago there was not 
a pleasanter household — with possibly a 
little too much joviality — than the home of 
Charles Dickens. It was a cheerful corner 
house, No. & Devonshire Place, New Road, 
London. The writing-room of the great nov- 
elist was bounded by a small grass plot, walled 
from the road, and around which roared one 
of the thoroughfares of London. In the centre 
of the grass plot was a little fountain, around 
which a raven hopped and croaked. The in- 
mates of the house were Charles Dickens, his 
wife, their children (five then), and Georgina 
Hogarth, his wife’s sister. 

At this time the author of Pickwick was a 
slim man, of medium height, with a clean- 
shaved face, a mass of long, dark-brown, flow- 
ing hair falling down on his shoulders, almost 
like a lion’s mane. His eyes, which were 
very large, and of the darkest hazel. roamed 
restlessly about, as though seeking whom 
they might describe. The terrible scrutiny 
of those eyes once led to an amusing scene, 
when Dickens was in Rome, in 1846. In the 
course of a morning’s ramble among the 
Catacombs he had encountered an English 
lady and her party. Dickens was very much 
amused at the motherly care which she be- 
stowed upon her husband, a small, timid man; 
she was constantly looking after him, and tell- 
ing their courier to take care of her husband, 
and be sure he did not lose himself among 
those gloomy recesses. At the ¢adle d’héte, 
that evening, Dickens found himself opposite 
the buxom traveller, whose manners were so 
singular that he could not keep his eyes off 
her. This so provoked her that she cried 
out, loud enough to be heard by all, and 
in good, unmistakable English, ‘‘ Drat that 
man! I wish he’d take his eyes off me; they 
are as bad as a policeman’s bull’s-eye.” 

There was a great deal of the boy about the 
great novelist, even in his maturer years: 





anything like grim regularity incited him to 
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do something extraordinary. On one occa- 
sion he and the writer were invited to an 
evening party at Talfourd’s. They were 
shown into the drawing-room, which was 
empty of visitors. This apartment had just 
been refurnished, ‘‘ regardless. of cost;” the 
couches and chairs were of corn-colored dam- 
ask, and were so mathematically arranged 
against the walls that Dickens resolved to cir- 
cumnavigate the room. Springing on a chair, 
he said, ‘‘ Here goes, old boy!” He had got 
through about half his acrobatic feat when 
the door suddenly opened, and the astonished 
hostess, with her niece, Marion Healey, en- 
tered. 

‘* Are you mad? Mr. Dickens, those are my 
new chairs, only come home to-day!” ex- 
claimed the indignant lady. 

When, however, she had satisfiéd herself by 
the most careful scrutiny that they were not 
soiled in the slightest degree, she conde- 
scended to forgive this ebullition of his boy- 
ish spirits. 

He wound up this evening by another prac- 
tical joke. After leaving Talfourd’s, some- 
where about midnight, he invited the writer 
and a prim lawyer — now a solemn judge — to 
partake of some oysters, which were tempting- 
ly displayed in a booth at the corner of a 
street, close to Russell Square. While this 
solemn prig, who was starched ‘up to the 
nines,” was in the act of taking his last 
bivalve, Dickens—just as the future judge 
was bending over to take the tempting mor- 
sel — gave him a push which sent him sprawl- 
ing into the oyster bed. Fearful to relate, the 
whole architecture gave way, and the aston- 
ished lawyer lay among the ruins. The lively 
novelist instantly departed, leaving his com- 
panion to assist the prostrated oyster eater, 
who arose with wounded feelings and dilapi- 
dated shirt. The only explanation Dickens 
afterwards offered was, ‘‘He did not know 
what possessed him, but he could not help it; 
and then Sam —— is such a solemn fellow!” 

His biography is so well known that I shall 
merely observe he was born on the 7th of 
February, 1812, at Landport, near Portsmouth, 
in England. When only three weeks old he 
was taken to Chatham, where he passed his 
youth, receiving his education at the common 
grammar school in the adjacent town of Roch- 
ester. In his sixteenth year his parents re- 
moved to London, and Dickens entered, as 
clerk, a lawyer’s office, in Bedford Row, Hol- 
born. After a short time he left this, and be- 
came reporter on the True Sun, a London 
newspaper. In 1834 he married Catherine 
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Hogarth. From this time his literary in. 
dustry was incessant. His first book was a 
small volume, about eighty pages, called 
‘* Sunday under three Heads,” published 
under the nom de plume of Timothy Sparks, 
and with a sneering dedication to the Bishop 
of London. This drochkure abounds with eyi- 
dences of his future greatness. One scene in 
particular, where the children are watching 
their father bring home the Sunday’s dinner 
from the baker’s, is full of those characteristic 
touches which have made him the greatest 
painter of English low life that ever lived. 

The striking feature of his writings is the 
intimate knowledge they display of the inner 
workings of common domestic life. When he 
attempts a higher sphere, he fails; still he is 
so excellent in what he has accomplished that 
we must not blame him for not being a Sir 
Walter Scott or a Bulwer. As it is, his works 
present so perfect a reflex of the manners and 
customs of England during the early and mid- 
dle part of this century, that the future histo- 
rian will be able to describe, with the accu- 
racy of a Froissart, the present generation of 
England. In this respect he is the most in- 
tensely English writer that ever wrote. He 
had no imagination — scarcely even fancy. 
His brain was an immense sentient eye. He 
must see ere he could describe. Had he been 
born blind, he could not have written a line. 
His eye had the defect of being microscopic; 
it exaggerated everything he saw. Some- 
times the exaggeration became distortion and 
hideous caricature; but it always was founded 
on truth. If he does put a little too much 
rouge on the cheeks, and sometimes even daubs 
the nose with it, the face behind the mask of 
paint is always human, and rouses the read- 
er’s sympathy or aversion. The aim of his 
writings is always the good of the greatest 
number. Indeed, his sympathies are so uni- 
versal as to expose him to the accusation of 
being vulgar —a charge always brought by 
the Pharisees of all ages. 

Charles Dickens was a kind-hearted, gen- 
erous man, somewhat spoiled by the flattery 
of a few toadies, which occasionally led him 
to resent with bitterness the good advice given 
to him by those who had his welfare at heart. 
A hostile criticism he seldom forgave, since, 
he said, ‘it struck at his dread and butter” 
—a very silly way of viewing the case, since it 
would prevent the advance of all authors. 

He fell suddenly from his chair, June 8, 
1870, while entertaining a party of friends at 
his house at Gad’s Hill, near Rochester, Kent, 
England, stricken with paralysis, and died 
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the next day, after lying in a state of total 
insensibility. He was buried in Westminster 
Abbey, June 14, in the Poets’ Corner. 


THE CAT IN THE TOWER. 
BY JULIA P. BALLARD. 


IR HENRY WYAT, during the “‘ Wars of 

the Roses,” was imprisoned in the Tower. 
A cat came to his dungeon, where he was 
nearly starved, and finding her way to his 
cell, brought him a pigeon, from day to day, 
which he prevailed upon his keeper to dress 
forhim. He loved her tenderly, and believed 
her sent from God. After his release he kept 
her in his palace, and always in his portraits 
was taken with his favorite cat beside him. 


Hour by hour, 
In his dark and narrow tower, 
Prisoned knight, with weary waking, 
Starved with hunger, faint and quaking, 
Hour by hour, 
Keeps his cold and lonely tower. 


Soft and low 
Velvet footsteps come and go; 
Quick each winding passage threading, 
Down each stony staircase treading, 
Soft and low, 
Velvet footsteps come and go. 


Soft eyes beam 
Through the dark with sudden gleam, 
And a velvet touch is pressing 
His cold cheek with soft caressing; 
Kind eyes beam 
Through the dark with tender gleam. 


With delight, 

Wakened from his first affright, 
Hears the prisoner such a purring, 
That his frozen blood is stirring 

With delight; 

Little cause has he for fright. 


Soft and slow 
Daily comes the cat, and lo! 
In her paw a pigeon bearing, — 
** As to ancient seer, God, caring, 
Sent his raven long ago, 
Even so 
Comes this cat to me, I know.” 


And at last, 
All his weary bondage past,* 
With the sun of hope new risen, 
Through his castle, as in prison, 
Soft and low, 
Velvet footsteps come and go. 
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TALES OF ANOIENT DAYS. 
ORPHEUS AND EURYDICE. 

BY CARL CARSON. 


wr: even of our youngest readers, has 
not heard of Orpheus, the most wonder- 
ful bard of antiquity? He was one of the great 
personages of mythology, whom the ancients, 
it is said, cherished with almost divine rever- - 
ence and admiration. Many stories are told 
concerning his marvellous powers and adven- 
tures, which, although perhaps mere legends, 
and therefore worthy of no confidence what- 
ever, still are marked by singular beauty and 
simplicity, and calculated to arouse our deep- 
est interest. 

He is said to have lived about twelve hun- 
dred years before the coming of our Saviour, 
and was the son of Apollo and the muse Calli- 
ope. His native country was Thrace, or what 
is now known as Turkey in Europe. He early 
exhibited great love for music and poetry, and 
composed, himself, a great number of excel- 
lent poems. But nothing could exceed his 
love for music, and his skill in performing it. 
Apollo was so pleased by the abilities of his 
son, that he gave him the lyre of seven strings, 
to which Orpheus added two more. With this 
he softened the anger of the wild beasts, and 
caused them to stop in their bounding course; 
he made the forests to shake their tall crests, 
and the rocks to reverberate the magic sound. 
When fason undertook the famous Argo- 
nautic expedition to Colchis, in search of the 
golden fleece there concealed, Orpheus accom- 
panied him, and rendered great assistance by 
his playing. For it was by the enchanting 
tones of his lyre that the vessel Argo moved 
into the water, that the heroes were saved 
from many disasters, and that, finally, the 
golden fleece was obtained. After the voyage, 
Orpheus retired into a cave, and there lived 
the life of a hermit. 

Orpheus had for a wife the beautiful nymph 
Eurydice, whom Aristeus, another son of 
Apollo, also loved, and sought to estrange 
from her wedded lord. It appears, however, 
that Eurydice did not love Aristzus, in return, 
and fled from him into a wood. But as she 
fled, a serpent, lurking in the grass unobserved, 
stung her fatally. Thus poor Eurydice, sub- 
jected to misfortune from every side, yielded 
up her life, and then descended to Hades, the 
gloomy realm of Pluto and Proserpina. 

Orpheus mourned, for many a weary day, 
his sad loss, consoling his blighted love by 


J.means of his ‘hollow shell;” he sang her 
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praise both night and day, and still he was 
sorrowful. 

At last he resolved to descend into the lower 
world, to gain permission for his beloved wife 
to return to the light. Armed only with the 
lyre, he entered the realms of- Pluto, and 
charmed all by his music. The wheel of Ixion 
ceased to turn. Tantalus forgot his thirst, 
and finally even the mighty rulers lent a fa- 
vorable ear to his prayer. 

Eurydice was allowed to return, but only on 
the condition that Orpheus should not look 
back upon her, as they together wended their 
way to the regions of light. But the love of 
Orpheus was too much to bear; he feared for 
her safety, and looking back to see whether 
she was following, he heard her last words : — 

“ Alas! Alas! thou’st lost thyself and me ; 
What madness thine! Fate bids me to return. 
My swimming eyelids close in deepest sleep ; 
Farewell! To thee I hold these lifeless hands, 
No longer thine, alas !’’ 

He had broken his promise, and, as a pun- 
ishment, the chilling stream bore her away 
forever. 

Orpheus did not long survive this sad event. 
The rest of his days were spent in sorrow and 
despair, and at last, having enraged the Thra- 
cian women, at a festival to Bacchus, because 
of his mourning for Eurydice, they tore him 
in pieces, and his limbs were scattered far and 
wide over the plain. But his head was borne 
along upon the current of the River Hebrus, 
thence to the sea, and the waves then carried 
it to Lesbos, where it was buried. 

The story of this celebrated bard is men- 
tioned and referred to by many an old writer. 
I have always considered it the most beautiful 
legend which has descended to us from ancient 
times. 


BEN, JR. TRIES HIS GOAD.* 


(SEE FULL-PAGE PICTURE.) 


EN Ben, Jr. received his goad, made 
as smooth as glass and fish-skin could 
render it, oiled with linseed oil to give it a 
handsome color and make it more pliable, 
he was highly gratified. The youngster, how- 
ever, soon ascertained that in one very im- 
portant respect it was deficient: there was no 
brad in it. 
The discovery was by no means satisfactory : 
a goad without a brad was no goad at all; and 
he teased Charlie till he put in one of consid- 
erable length, as sharp as a needle, but told 





* From the “ Hard-scrabble of Elm Island.” 
Elijah Kellogg. 


By Rev. 
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him he must not stick it into the oxen. It un- 
fortunately happened that this was just the 
thing that Bennie wanted to do, and wanted 
the brad for. Charlie stuck it into the oxen, 
and he flattered himself that he could per- 
form equally well. While his father and 
Yelf were at the pry, he strutted alongside of 
Charlie, leaping up and down when it came 
to a severe pull, very red in the face, smiting 
on the ground, and screaming, ‘‘ Gee, Turk! 
Back, Buck! Haw, Spark! Up, you old vil- 
lain!” 

For a while he amused himself by sticking 
the brad into chips and flinging them to a 
distance, or impaling wood-worms and grass- 
hoppers; but these amusements soon ceased 
to be exciting. The little mischief longed, 
but didn’t guste dare, to try it on the oxen; 
he at length determined to do or die. Watch- 
ing his opportunity when Charlie’s back was 
turned, he set his teeth, went close to old 
Turk, shut both eyes, and jabbed the brad 
into his thigh the whole length, with such 
good will that the blood followed the steel. 
All around the scene of labor were great 
stumps which had been torn from the ground, 
some of the pines ten or fifteen feet in circum- 
ference, lying on their edges, the sharp points 
of their roots protruding in all directions. 
The enraged ox administered a kick that sent 
Bennie through a thorn bush, in amongst the 
jagged roots of a pine stump, where he was 
wedged in fast, screaming piteously. There 
was, indeed, abundant cause for lamentation; 
the thorns had torn his hands and the side of 
his face, the point of a pine root had gone 
through his upper lip, and the skin was 
scraped from his thigh. 

Notwithstanding his fright and wounds, 
though the blood was running from his lip 
and hands, he resolutely refused to be carried 
to his mother till he obtained his goad, thor- 
oughly convinced that it was a real one, and 
effectual; and he clung tenaciously to the in- 
strument of his misfortunes. 


——_—_—_———. 


House or Socratrs. — According to tra- 
dition, Socrates built a house, and when told 
that it was much too small, he replied, ‘* May 
it please the gods that it shall be full of true 


friends.” The house of Socrates is not in- 
frequently alluded to by modern writers. W. 


— To describe a quarrel among dolls, 
what Christian name would you pronounce? 
Adolphus. 
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THE ORATOR. 








A 


DIRECTIONS. — Words in SMALL OAPITALS should 
be emphasized; words in CAPITALS should be 
strongly hasized. The bers refer to the ges- 
tures represented in the margin; and when followed 
by the sign +, the position should be continued to the 
next number. The gesture should correspond with the 

_ emphasis. The asterisks * indicate the more important 
rhetorical pauses. 





THE ATHEIST AND AOORN. 


ANONYMOUS. 


66 ETHINKS the *wortp seems 
ODDLY MADE, 
And everything amiss,” 
A dull, complaining atheist said, 
As °+sTRETCHED he lay beneath the 
shade, 
And instanced it in ‘rH1s:— 


‘* BEHOLD,” quoth he, “‘ that MIGHTY 
THING, 
A ™*PpUMPKIN large and round, 
Is held but by a "LITTLE STRING, 
Which *tupwarp cannot make it 
spring, 
Nor *BEAR it from the ground. 


“While on this 70AK an acorn 
small, 

So DISPROPORTIONED grows, 
That whosoe’er surveys this all, 
This *UNIVERSAL CASUAL BALL, 

Its ILL CONTRIVANCE knows. 


‘*My better judgment would have 
StHUNG 
THE PUMPKIN ON THE °*TREE, 
And left the acorn, slightly strung, 
*Mongst things that on the °suRFACE 
sprung, 
And WEAK and FEEBLE be.” 


No more the caviller could say, 
No further faults descry ; 
For UPWARD GAZING, as he lay, 
An Acorn, loosened from its spray, 
FELL DOWN UPON HIS 'EYE. 


The wounded part with TEARS RAN 

O’ER, 
As punished for that sin; 

TFoo.! had *+THaT BOUGH a °PUMP- 
KIN BORE, 

10 Thy whimseys would have worked 
no more, 

Nor skull have kept them in. 





LEAF AND FLOWER PRESSING. 
BY AUNT CARRIE. 


Dp? not forget our former directions for 
preserving flowers, ferns, and mosses. 
In your wanderings over hill and dale, and by 
the rocky shores, pass not by unnoticed the 
beautiful and varied creations of our heavenly 
Father. Every wild flower has its own pe- 
culiar grace and beauty. The infinite variety 
of ferns and mosses is a never-ending source 
of wonder and delight. All wild flowers and 
leaves are more easily preserved than culti- 
vated. If you do not possess, in your roam- 
ings, proper books for pressing, newspapers 
are easily obtained. Cut them in leaves the 
size you require, and place within them any- 
thing you desire to press, and procure bricks, 
stones, or any weighty substance, to press 
them with. First place your newspaper book 
on a smooth floor or table, then cover them 
with a board; on this place your weights. 
Your papers will need changing now and 
then. These papers, when dry, can be used 
again. The more delicate flowers or leaves 
will not bear removing before drying; there- 
fore you had best obtain some white wrap- 
ping-paper to place them in before pressing. 
It is very pleasant to keep a diary of flowers. 
Have a book bound and made like a scrap- 
book; that is, with leaves of thick, white 
printing-paper, folded thick at the back to 
give room for the dried specimens. Then 
mark every event with a flower or leaf, and 
collect some memento wherever you travel, 
writing the name of plants, date, event, or 
place you desire to memorize. We have such 
a book, a collection of over twenty years. It 
is full of pleasant histories to us. 


—\__>—__——_ 


—— EvERY man, woman, and child has the 
power to give, however poor they may be. 
Kind words and pleasant smiles will often 
make glad the sorrowing heart; the want of 
them has driven many a boy and girl to utter 
despair. Sympathy or kindness costs only an 
effort of the will, and it prevents many evil 
deeds. 


NEVER trifle with sacred subjects. Al- 
ways speak of God with seriousness and rev- 
erence. . Never ridicule the devotions of a 
simple mind. 


—— THE best cosmetics are temperance, ex- 
ercise, and good temper. There is no true 
beauty without these graces. The best puri- 
fier is a coarse towel and soap and water. 
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ANSWERS. 


480. P (ra’s) (ell) I (keg) (old &) (die) (M 
on D’s) (O sits) (value) (two ITS) S (car) 


(si) (tie) — Praise, like gold and diamonds,’ 


owes its value to its scarcity. 481. 1. Mani- 
hoc. 2. Banquet. 3. Codilla. 4. Covered. 
5. Aubaine. 6. Bedwarf. 7. Scapula — Cel- 
ebes, Madeira. 482. Lilac. 483. Tow, tore, 
toast. 484. Low, lore, lost. 485. Lea, leer, 
least. 486. (Pike) (two pipes =a tun) — 
Piketon. 487. The Wayside Inn. 488. (A) 
(ra) (B’s) — Arabs. 489. (Mi) (D) (E’s) — 
Medes. 490. 1. Pyramis. 2. Arocado. 3. Lay- 
tu. 4. Mouslinet. 5. Sunfish— Pawns, SouTu. 
491. (C in C in N) (eight) I — Cincinnati. 
492. Hand-i-craft. 


493- REBUS. 


Cross-Worp ENIGMA. 


494. My first is in knife, but not in spoon; 

My second is in eve, but not in noon; 

My third is in man, but not in boy; 

My fourth is in fun, but not in joy; 

My fifth is in paper, but not in book; 

My sixth is in bend, but not in crook; 

My seventh is in head, but not in hand; 

My eighth is in ocean, but not in land. 

My whole is a river in the United States. 
ELF. 


GEOGRAPHICAL QUESTIONS. 


495- What western town is what the con- 
sulate of the Romans was? 496. A poem and 
a prose composition make what city? 497, 
Why is Montana like an herb doctor’s recipe? 
Horatio, 


CHARADE. 


498. Complete, I am a word of three sylla- 
bles and the name of an insect; my first you 
will see in the country, my whole does my 
my second on my first, and my third belongs 
to every person. PLaTo. 


499- GEOGRAPHICAL REBUS. 


WDA 


TRANSPOSITION PUZZLE. 


500. Harrie Larbn St. Codd is the cele- 
brated author of Miss Bessy H. de Sippinio. 
Moss Roses. 


Dovuste AcRosTICc. 


My initials ride on my finals : — 
sor. 1. A shrub. 2. A quadruped. 3.A 
poem. 4. Tofire. 5. An African village. 
Capt. Jor. 


502. Musica REBus. 


MownsIEvR.~ 


ENIGMA. 


503. It is composed of 17 letters. The 14, 
12, 3, 17, 5 is to wander about. The 16, 9,1 
is extensively used in schools. The 13, 7, 6, 
8, 4 isa farmer’s tool. The 11, 2, 15, 8 wasa 
just and devout man. The 1o is a consonant. 
The whole is consolation for the poor. 

HAYHEAD. 


504. GEOGRAPHICAL REBUS. 


SquaRE Worp. 
505. A bird; sorrow; a part of the body. 





BostTET. 
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ETTERS should be directed to ‘“‘ Ep1ror 

or OLIVER OpTic’s MAGAZINE, CARE OF 
Lez & SHEPARD, 149 WASHINGTON STREET, 
Boston, MAss.” 

Boys and Girls, have you ever studied the 
little picture at the head of this column? 
Well, just imagine the pile of letters a little 
larger, the bags a little bigger, the carriers a 
little more bent over with their burdens, and 
you will have a pretty correct idea of the fer- 
tile brains and busy pens of our young cor- 
respondents. By bag full and bundle full the 
letters come to us; and we look first a¢ them, 
then zwto them, and then ¢hkrough them, re- 
joicing all the while that our family circle is 
so large and our friends so many. We never 
yet have had too many letters: like a certain 
boy in a certain story (who is the boy and 
what is the story?), we are always asking for 
“more;” so keep on writing to us, and we 
will give you all the attention in our power. 
Another thing, before we begin at the big 
pile of letters stacked up in front of us: when 
you come to Boston, any and all of you, don’t 
hesitate to come to Lee & Shepard’s book- 
store; and not only that, don’t hesitate to 
make yourselves known as readers of the 
Magazine, as Oliver Optic’s friends; why, the 
very announcement of the fact is a passport, 
a free ticket, to the good will and attentions 
of Messrs. Lee & Shepard, who will always 
be glad to welcome you and aid you in your 
little wants. Come in ‘‘man fashion,” ask to 
see the publishers or the editor of the Maga- 
zine, and you will find the office of publica- 
tion an agreeable place. Our invitation is 
hearty and cordial, and we hope our young 
friends will avail themselves of it. Now for 
the letters. 

Quizit’s remarks are sensible. We think the 
editors of the amateur papers are too much 
inclined to indulge in personalities. Now, 
boys, there is enough of this kind of writing 
in other papers, and so show your good taste 
and manliness by courteous language. — The 
Convention of the Amateur Press Association, 
recently held in this city, was, we understand, 





very successful. Our Magazine was not there 
bodily, for ‘‘ circumstances over which we had 
no control” prevented; but we kept watch of 
the affair, and heard it well spoken of. Some 
time we hope to meet the young editors, and 
take them by the hand. 

Panther does well for a first trial, but his 
second will be better — we hope good enough 
for insertion in our head work. — Friend Gar- 
field states, as a curious geographical fact, 
that Nevada has a city, lake, mountain, and 
river, each named Humboldt.— Will T. B. 
Emery please send us the full answer to his 
enigma? It is quite ingenious. — Gaston Fon- 
lay certainly deserves credit for his skill and 
perseverance in making his first printing- 
press, and his success was merited. We must 
again counsel our young editors to be cour- 
teous in their papers; leave personalities to 
others. 

Funny! We just now opened a letter which 
contains a grammatical rebus exactly like one 
we received some time ago! Now, ?¢s it paos- 
sible that it is original with both boys? If so, 
it is a wonderful coincidence. — Rex is re- 
ceived. — We are glad to hear from Tempest 
again, and his rebus is on the stocks, nearly 
ready to be launched; ditto the charade. — 
Tom Thumb and Commodore are welcome to 
the family circle, and we shall hope to hear 
from them again. — Hedwig’s geographical is 
A., and ditto with Ariel’s.—Fred Rose’s good 
opinion gratifies us, and we hope to continue 
to merit it. 

Walter S. Fredenburg’s ‘‘ monster petition ” 
is under consideration. He is doubtless aware 
that base ball matches are now so very numer- 
ous that it would be impossible for us to make 
records of all, and it would be difficult to make 
a selection that would be satisfactory. Still, 
we will see what can be done in the matter. —- 
Young Satchel is very clever with his pencil, 
but the last symbols are not quite correct in 
their orthography. — We have seen just such 
people as Pontiac describes; some persons 
seem to live by borrowing, but in the end they 
have a chance to repent, for a Aadzt of borrow- 
ing is apt to bring trouble: does not some 
one say that ‘‘the borrower is servant to the 
lender”? 

WisH CORRESPONDENTS. — Lub, care of 
Hon. A. Taft, Mount Auburn, Cincinnati, O. 
—H. D. Ellsworth, Box 61, Roseboom, Ot- 
sego Co., N. Y. — Will. I. Lincoln, Paris, 
Oneida Co., N. Y., Box 64. — Archeologist, 
Lock Box 169, Providence, R. I. — Charles 
A. Barnes, Pittsfield, Mass. — C. G. Alton, 
McGranville, Cortland Co., N. Y. 
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OLIVER OPTIC, Editor. 








EDITORIAL OORRESPONDENOE. 
IX. 


EAR BOYS AND GIRLS: We had but 

two days of sunshine during our voyage 
in the Ville de Paris. Monday, June 20, ought 
to have been our last day on board of the ship; 
but it was not, for in the evening a dense fog 
settled down upon us. The bulletin at noon 
indicated that we had but one hundred and 
fifty miles more to run, in order to reach Brest. 
According to the log, we ought to have been 
within thirty or forty miles of land when the 
fog came down upon us. After the ship had 
run on a while in the blindness of the night, 
the deep sea-lead brought up gravel, and the 
Ville de Paris lay off and on till the next 
morning. Between the intense heat of the 
state-room and the noise of the donkey-engine 
— voila le donkey ! — we were driven upon deck 
at five o’clock the next morning. The ship 
paddled here and there, sounding and listen- 
ing to the whistles of vessels in the distance 
till about nine o’clock, when the fog was so 
very obliging as to disperse. 

We were at breakfast when a young gentle- 
man came into the saloon with the news that 
land was in sight. We could not sympathize 
very deeply with C. Columbus on a. similar 
occasion, for we had not finished our beef- 
steak. 

In due time we went on deck. Land, or 
rather rocks, were in sight, but the spectacle 
created but little excitement. It was the west- 
ern point of Ushant, which the French call 
L’Ouessant. We were within a mile of the 
rocks, and it was not difficult to see what would 
have happened if Captain Surmont had been 
less prudent. We had a splendid sail up the 
beautiful harbor of Brest, gazing at the novel 
objects on the shore, and the quaint vessels 
that were going in and out. We saw the reg- 
ular three-masted lugger, with lateen sails, 
which was suggestive of smugglers, and other 
irregular craft, of which Our Boys may have 
read in pamphlets with yellow covers. In 
the harbor were two line-of-battle-ships, and 
one of the immense French iron-clads, with 
an ugly ram prow. A couple of neat, full- 
rigged brigs were shooting about the har- 
bor, manned by the apprentice boys of the 





navy. These were lads of from ten to sixteen, 
clothed in white pants, white frocks, and white 
caps. As on board of our steamer, all the ey- 
olutions appeared to be conducted at the sig- 
nals given by the whistle. We saw crowds of 
these boys swarming in the rigging, making 
and taking in sail, wearing and tacking, and 
performing all the manceuvres required in 
handling a ship. The sight was exceedingly 
interesting, and we wish our nautical readers 
could have seen it. 

The ship came to anchor at two o’clock, and 
we were immediately landed by a tug, which 
brought off fresh provisions and vegetables 
for the trip to Havre. We had had fog enough, 
and we decided to make for the shore. We were 
sorry to part with some good friends we had 
made on the voyage, and we shall not soon for- 
get the amiable young gentleman from Phil- 
adelphia, who is now ‘‘doing” Europe with 
his more. experienced sister; nor the clever 
New Englander from St. Louis, nor the jolly 
Philadelphian and his bride — we hope their 
honeymoon will not be obscured by any such 
fogs as those which darkened so many nights 
on our voyage. 

We landed, and went through the formali- 
ties of the custom-house, which were very 
mildly and pleasantly administered. We had 
our first view, this trip, of the French gen- 
darmes, several of whom blocked our passage, 
and suffered no one with baggage to leave un- 
less his trunk bore the potent ‘‘M” of the 
officials. We were not in the smuggling busi- 
ness, and had no difficulty in getting through. 
In an omnibus, with a very pleasant party 
of Americans, —including not less than two 
beautiful young ladies,— we went to the 
Hotel des Voyageurs, an antiquated estab- 
lishment, with no carpets on the floors of the 
chambers, though everything was comfortable, 
and the dinner we ate there was excellent. 

In taking leave of the Ville de Paris we 
ought to say that no steamer is more skil- 
fully and prudently handled. She is stanch 
and strong, a splendid sea vessel, though she 
rolls badly — perhaps not more so than most 
propellers. The food, as we have before 
suggested, could be improved. The break- 
fasts and dinners were very good; but a pas- 
senger who breakfasts at nine and dines at 
six, wants a lunch; and lunch was the rock on 
which we split. It was fair for two or three 
days, and then became the next thing to 
nothing — bad attendance and short rations. 
However, it gave us a better appetite for din 
ner, which was some consolation. 

OLIVER OPTIC. 
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